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old-age-pension laws of New Zealand and the beginnings of other 
Australasian colonies. In this field New Zealand was in advance 
of England, while in compensation laws covering accidents and 
sick-benefit societies the mother country led the way. The insurance 
principle has been applied in the islands of the Pacific to unemploy- 
ment and provision for dwellings, and the state has competed with 
life-insurance companies in their ordinary business. In the appendix 
the legal texts are printed in English and German and the bibliogra- 
phy is fairly full. Altogether the volume is timely and encouraging. 
The interest in social or industrial insurance is rapidly growing 
in the United States, especially since the greatest corporations have 
discovered that it was the most effective and economical way for 
them to promote discipline, romove aged employees who are no 
longer fit for service, and reduce annoying and expensive litigation. 

C. R. Henderson 



Education and Industrial Evolution. By Frank Tracy Carl- 
ton, Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xvi+320. 
$1.25 net. 
This little volume is one of the "Citizen's Library of Economics, 
Politics and Sociology," edited by Professor Richard T. Ely. It is 
a thoroughgoing study of the problem of education in the industrial 
state of civilization. The point of view is that of pragmatism. 
Professor Carlton brings to the study of the problem broad historical 
and economic culture, and advocates a sane programme of utilitarian 
education. To his mind the danger of the present state of capital- 
istic management is a reversal to the frontier type by way of 
degeneracy engendered by too large accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a privileged leisure class. The remedy lies in emphasis on 
industrial education. In support of this thesis the history of educa- 
tion in the United States is surveyed, and its principles are brought 
in sharp contrast with those of the older civilizations of Germany 
and Great Britain. The place of woman in industry, her education 
and the rationale of a changed home life resulting from the place 
of woman in gainful occupations is treated concisely. The indus- 
trial and educational value of manual training and laboratory work, 
the arts-and-crafts movement, and the position of organized labor 
to education are reviewed next. The second part of the little book 
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takes the child from the kindergarten, through the public schools, 
vacation, and correspondence schools to the technical and continua- 
tion schools. The industrial side of the truancy system and the 
outlook for the author's kind of a plan of an educational system form 
the concluding part of the book. 

One misses in the book the legal justification of class education, 
and the correlation of industrial education to the development of 
the higher culture interests. 

For purposes of ready reference this book is commendable 
and up to date. 

Hugo P. J. Selinger 

The University of Chicago 



Woman and the Race. By Gordon Hart. Westwood, Mass. : 
The Ariel Press, 1907. Pp. 264. 

The title of this earnest little book is suggestive of the higher 
and nobler race-altruism which more intimately must inspire the 
social ideal before the problems of sex, marriage, and the family 
can be satisfactorily solved. A less emotional style, a calmer state- 
ment of facts, a fuller and more careful assimilation of the thought 
and literature bearing on the subjects treated might be desired ; but 
the tone of the discussion is healthy, the argument helpful, and the 
purpose worthy of our entire sympathy. It is neither a textbook 
nor a scientific treatise in the field of sex-education; but it is a 
stirring appeal for common-sense in the training of girls for their 
destiny as wives and mothers; and in principle the lessons taught 
will apply equally in the education of boys- 

The first chapter, "Innocence versus Ignorance," is a plea for 
light in the moral training of young women. It discloses the 
dangers which beset the feet of "cloistered virtue." Indeed, the 
degree of ignorance and of prurient delicacy on the part of parents 
in matters relating to the sex-life of their children is truly astonish- 
ing. 

To the average man or woman [the author well says] the idea of sex is 
of a thing that is low and unmentionable; the very word suggests a blush. 
The physical differences between a man and a woman, their mutual attrac- 
tion and its design in nature — these are subjects to be tabooed, treated 
as if non-existent, carefully eliminated from the teaching of a child. 
The child of today is the father or mother of the race of tomorrow. 



